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She Cambrian Wase. 











Vasgs which are of undoubted and al- 
most untraceable antiquity were known firs 


to the ptians and the Greeks; and 
Dae the Etruscan or Greek vases 


found in were, in fact, 
vases. Me Dodeck, however, in his 
says, the Etruscan have no re- 
to those of Greece, the graphic 
and polychromick kinds of the latter na- 
tion are the scarcest. By the former are 


tian 


meant those upon which the are 
mere The black and dark red 
atethe most ancient. The polychromick 
are of all the it colours 
beg ot eibert segs «a Shier ate 
scatcest and most valuable 
Vou. v1 z ss 


Formerly they were made of clay, the 
t material in all nations, as 
was uently the most ancient of 
the arts. In the vases the pe- 
ricarpia or seed v of plants seer to 
have suggested the patterns, and leaves and 
flowers ornaments; the fine handles 
were often formed of parts of animals. 
Pr. 3 late Lays sgh been made of 
e precious ven as prizes 
to he-cantended for, or ah sce of re- 
spect and esteem. Of the former class 
was the gold cup given by the stewards at 
the last ‘Doncaster Traces, an engraving 
of which has already appeared No. 
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The design of the Cambrian vase is of 
the ancient id order, emblematical of 
the Principality of Wales; its decora- 
tions which are national and appropriate 
throughout, are introduced with great 
taste and effect ; the rich scroll water- 
handles ‘terminate majestically Wi 


Druid’s -heads, and the light out= 
line gene sadmirably with the central 
shape, 


the delicacy, yet boldness of 
the embellishments. “The of the 
lope Ravn 
resen' en 
the inscription on one side, ad the arms 
on the other, exquisitely engraved ; above 
which rises a ich chastely executed oak 
band, and on the margin a massive 
water-lily border. 

The cover of the vase is surmounted 
with a —_ and cushion. ‘The whole is 
supported a tr estal, on 
which is chased ier cat pn ra in 
the compartments are three beautifully 
modelled bards’ reclining.on their 
the whole being richly chased white 
burnished. The weight of the vase is 
three hundred and forty-five ounces 3 it 
is two feet high, and will hold ten quarts, 
a following is a copy of the inscrip- 

ion :— 

% To the Right Reverend THOMAS 

BURGESS, 


D. D., F. R. 8.5 F. A. S., and P. R. 8 Le 
Late Lord Bishop of St. David’s, now 
Lord Bishop of Sslisbury, 

THIS PIECE OF PLATE 
Is presented by the Clergy and Laity of 
the Archdeaconry of en, and 


ot 
In testimony of their admiration and gra- 
titude for his Lordship’s important ser- 
vices and strenuous exertions in.im- 
proving the state ‘and condition of 
the a of ee th ee du- 
ring i twenty. 
two when Ln his “4 
presided over the See. 
fhe drinking hom of O: 
: orn wen is cele. 
brated as 
« The drink of heroes, form'd to hold 
With art énrich'd and lid of gold ; 


but notwithstanding. the honours the 





« Whose fame on record shall be found, 
So long as horns and mead go round.” 


And the present. vase will, we have no 
doubt, record as lastingly the name of 
the distinguished prelate whose virtues it 
is intended to commemorate; and | 
continue an honourable and much p 
heir-loom in the family. In the present 
and preceding number of the Mirror 
we have given a detailed memoir of the 
peepent bishop of Salisbury, which with 
e engraving of the cup will form an 
interesting memorial for the friends of his 
lordship, andthe admirers of his talents. 





SONG 
Translated from the Italian of “Cara mano 
dell’ amore;”. sung by Signor Vellauti, in the 
celebrated Opera of “ It Crociato in Egitto.* 


By Miss C. M. T——n. 
( For the Mirror.) 


Pxepos of affection! dear, dear, ‘hand, 
To kiss thee thus what joy I prove; 
Nought now I hope, nought more demand 
this reward from thee—from love. 


While reigns thy sire ‘neath laurel shade 
And in his people's hearts—to thee 

My sacred vows of faith are paid, 
My candour—my fidelity. 


Ah! ‘tis not fame that can be dear, 
Or triumph welcome to my breast ; 


Unless thy soothing smile is near— 
Uniless by thy affection blest. 





THE KING AND THE PEOPLE.—A SONG. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Waren the sun star of Liberty burst upon day, 

And ages of tyranny moulder’d away ; 

To fix it for ever, great Albion made known 

The lineage of Brunswick, were call’d to the 
throne. 

Britannia then eager her joy to evince, 

Bade fame sound the birth of a Briton-bora 
prince, ; 

"Twas done :—and the ocean-queen made'a de- 


cree 
That his name should be lauded by land and 
sea! é 
And the toast shall be England, 
The toast shall be England, 
The king and the people! 


*Twas given—and Briton's proud flag once un- 
furl'd, iste 
Her commerce aud glory branch'd over the 


world! 
From climate to climate her splendour arose, 


_ Avd shew'a her in. power the dread of ber foes. 


And long mighty England thy navy sball ride 
Unrivall'd in conquest, zefutgent in pride! 
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And while Bejtish seamen their laurels display, 
What nation or power can tear them away ? 
And the toast shall be Englaud, 
The toast shall be England, 
The king and the people! 
Uoaw'd and unsbaken in valour or worth, 
To a long race of heroes shall England give 
Dirth!: — 
And while British records their actions impart,’ 
Their fame like a Nelson's, shall‘live in eaclr 
; heart! 
Best sea-begirt island,-thy ships like a charm, 
Gen shicld and protect love and beauty from’ 
harm! 
And while thy proud bulwarks unmatch'd rule 
the sea 
Thy Britons shall triumph united and free ! 
And the toast shall be England, 
The toast shall be England, 
The king and the people! 
“ Urorta. 


ON THE COLOURING OF RUM, 
&e. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sim,—Your correspondent Pasche is, 

unaware of the circumstance, 
that although: vast quantities of rum are 
imported in its original pellucid state, yet 

aT ; 


in which it is brought to Eng- 


To. those of your readers who may be 
weequainted with ‘the art and mystery” 
of coopers, it is right’ to explain, that 
during the progress of forming a cask, a 
fie is:always kindled in a certain grating, 


ovetit’ this is done to render the staves 


more egresabls to the cotliinet, 
is: coloured to a certain depth 
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racteristic flavour, and the quantity and 
nature of se —— ther sole 4 
ence, althou a gene 
action ; that brandy, which is distilled 
from wine, is simply cordial and stoma. 
chio; rum from the sugar-cane, heating 
and sudorific; gin, Hollands, and whis- 
key, from malt, juniper berries, &c., 
diuretic ; and arrack 

heating, and narcotic, and ill to 
European constitutions. Any of them, 
however, taken in moderation, and pro- 
perly diluted, increase the general excite. 
ment, communicate additional energy to 
the muscular fibres, strengthen the sto- 
mach, and exhilarate the mind. As an 
article, however, of daily or dietical use, 
particularly if taken in immoderate doses, 
or long continued, ardent spirits, besides’ 
being the source of much motal evil, and’ 
debasing the human character nearly to s° 
level with that of brutes, are the occasion’ 
of many diseases. 1 

Cravis. 





THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER AT 
LINCO 


(For the Mirror.) 

In no place that I ever witnéssed or heard 
of is the anniversary of the ever memo- 
rable fifth of November, pee arr called 
Guy Faux day, or Gunpowder Plot, so 
rigorously adhered to, and celebrated with’ 
such spirit, and, in many instances, with' 
such animosity, as in the ancient city of 
Lincol. 


For at least a fortnight before the day 
of celebration, squibs and crackers, and 
not unfrequently pistols, are heard in all 
parts of the town from six to nine in the 
evening, much to the dismay of the peace- 
ful oe reps = last two 

ears the disgraceful and brutal practice 
af bull-baiting used to be a characteristic 
of joy (or rather of a brutal and inbuman, 
disposition) on this eventful day ; but this 
is now, it is ho totall i 


y 
;, though not out of humanity, which ought 
. to have dictated it, but from the inab' 


to procure m to purchase an 
to torment jor tee sport. The bull was 


now deters them from subscribing to such 
a disgraceful 
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city in every parish, from two opposite 
chimneys, and remain until the fifth, 
when large fires are made under them, by 
which they are buent down. At two 
o’clock in the morning the sport begins, 
when every inhabitant is awakened from 
sleep i hone and _halloos, i 
of guns, pistols, and fireworks, and blow- 
ing of horns. This is continued more or 
less during the whole day ; at the same 
time active preparations are going on for 
the bon. fire. About six o'clock all the 
shops are closed for their own safety, and 
the .grand commences. So many 
large fires at so short a distance from each 
other, present a most alarming spectacle ; 
fire-works are flying, in all directions ; 
mischief is planning in every corner ; 
squibs and crackers are thrown amidst 
groups of spectators; females running 
and screaming, with serpents at their 
heels, as a punishment for their impru- 
dence ; and all seems like confused war- 
fare. The towering sky-rockets have a 
splendid ap ce at a distance, which 
are not unfrequent. And to crown the 
whole, Mr. Bedford, an ingenious citizen, 
plays some truly admirable devices, which 
greatly enlivens the scene. About nine 

fires ‘are nearly consumed, and the 
fire-works almost exhausted; at ten all 
bustle and confusion is hushed into the 
most profound silence. Thus the fifth 
of Noveraber begins, continues, and ends 
at Lincoln, equalled, perhaps, by no 
place in the kingdom. 

R. © D. 





LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL. 
; - No. IV. 


(For the Mirror.) 
AWKWARD JOKES. 


Last year a criminal just about to suffer 
under the hands of the immortal Jack 
Ketch, gave an extraordinary instance of 
sang froid. ‘* You seem to have caught 
cold, Mr. Ketch,’ observed he. *“* No I 
hav’n’t, not yet,” responded the finisher 
of the law, “if I had, I’d soon hang 
him up, as I now do you,” at the same 
time adjus the noose under the left 
ear of the unfortunate punster. 


ECCENTRICITY. 


Ty a seeond-hand book o—- in Beech. 
street, Barbican, kept by a Mr. Simmons, 


a book -entitled, ‘* The Confutation of 
Atheism,” is exposed for sale, with this 
title on the outside (the first, leaf being 
absent without leave) ‘‘ A good book for 
Atheist—sprice only nine-pence.”” 





ABSENCE OF MIND. 


Peruaps there are few more extraordi- 
nary instances of absence of mind than the 
following, which is related of an opulent 
banker in Bourdeaux, by the inhabitants 
of the town, but has not yet, as far as [ 


& know, appeared in print. He was in- 


quiring of one of his clerks, named Rich- 
ard, as to the occupations of his numerous 
dependants, ‘* Where is De la Motte 2” 
—¢ In the counting-house, Monsieur.” 
“ And Cadeau ?”—* Assisting him, 
Monsieur.”” ‘* And that little scoundrel, 
Richard, you haven't said a word of him, 
where does he hide himself; I haven't 
seen him for a long time?” A burst of 
irrepressible laughter recalled him to the 
right use of his senses, and he was con- 
siderably surprised to find ‘ the little 
scoundrel, Richard,” standing before 


him. 


EXTRAORDINARY FAREWELL SER- 
MON. 

Tne following equally extraordinary and 
affecting story, was related to me some 
years ago, and I therefore hope the par- 
don of my readers if I ert in a few unim- 
portant particulars. I do not think it has 
ever <j seme in print before :— 

The Rev. Henry Peckham, a Methodist 
preacher of some note, stepped into a dis. 
secting room, and touched one of the 
dead bodies, one day, forgetting that he 
had just before accidentally cut his finger. 
He became infected, and the doctors who 
were called in pronounced the accident 
fatal ; at that time service was performed 
at the Tabernacle, or at Tottenham-court 
road chapel, I forget which, on Friday 
evenings. Conscious of his a 
death, he ascended the pulpit, and preach- 
ed a sermon so affecting as to draw tears 
from many of his audience, and at the 
conclusion, added, it was his farewell ser- 
mon, ‘not like the ordinary farewell 
sermons of the world,” he said, ‘* but one 
more impressive from the circumstances, 
than has ever been preached before. My 
hearers shall long it in mind, when 
this frail earth ismouldering in its kin- 
dred dust.”?. ‘The ion were un- 
able to conjecture his meaning, but what 
was their mee when on the Sunday a 
8 er 1 i 
infor them that their pious minister 
had breathed his last the preceding 
evening. 

TALLEYRAND. 
Iw one of the decrees of the National 
Convention against the Christian — 
wonder was.expressed that it should have 
continued so long, ‘‘.I warrant,” observ- 
ed Talleyrand to: a friend, “ that theit 
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freethinking tenets will never excite sur- 
prise on the same account, 


GUILLOTINE CHIT CHAT. 


LomBarp de Langres, in his Memoires 
A iques pour servir a l’ Histoire de 
la Revolution Francaise, relates the fol- 

anecdote :—As the victims at one 
time by the guillotine were seldom below 
severity, the sack used to receive their 
heads was ample and capacious. When 
Danton was executed, he entered into a 
conversation with Herault de Schelles, at 
the bottom of the scaffold, whilst the vic- 
tims were summoned to mount one by 
one. Those two remained the last, but 
at length the ee ee out to 

t. They approached each other to 
embrace, but the finisher of the law pre- 
vented them: “ Va, cruel!” said Dan- 
ton, ** nos tetes se rechercheront dans le 
sac,” “Go, cruel fellow! our heads 
will find‘one another in the sack.” 


‘ THE MONARCH AND THE SPIDER. 
Peren the Great, Czar of Russia, had a 
mortal aversion to water and to spiders. 
He conquered the former, but to the latest 
hour of his life he could not bear the 

t of one of the Arachnean insects. 

this a curious anecdote is related : In 
2 of his journeys he graciously entered 

cottage of an obsequious peasant, to pro- 
cure a re nt before he sat dove 
he ‘cast his eyes around the room, and 
asked: if the house was infested by spiders ? 
“Qh, no,” said the master of the domi- 
cile; “I have your Majesty’s own aver- 
tion for the ugly rascals, and the only one 
that ever ventured here I’ve nailed up to 
the ceiling, as a warning to all others.” 
The Czar involuntarily looked up, and 
there sure enough was the odious reptile 
impaled én terrorem. Overcome with 
aversion and anger, he laid the boor 
sprawling on the ground by a well applied 
box on the ear, for his injudicious speech, 
and rushed out of the cottage 


“Sane beer, sans bread, sans cheese, sans 
everything.” 


THE LEARNED HORSE. 


Tony, the Sapient Pig, is by no means 
the most animal that has ever 


Bodies,” “ would restore a glove to the 
owner, after his master had whispered 
man’s name in his ear,”” and “‘ would 
the just number of pence in any 
piece of silver coyn, barely showed him 


by his master.”. When the attractions of 
this extraordinary steed began somewhat 
to subside, Bankes took it to France, but 
there the priests stirred up the populace 
to tear him and his horse in pieces, as 
wizards. Bankes shamed them of their 
rash conclusions, and proved to the con- 
trary, by making the horse bow at the 
sign of the créss, which it was thought a 
wizard was prevented from doing by his 
infernal contract with his Satanic Ma- 
jesty. He then proceeded to Rome, but 
there both he waa his steed were actually 
burnt, on the exploded supposition of 
magic. 


HUMANE PLEASANTRY. 


Ir is from the chivalrous pages of old 
Froissart, the warlike canon, that we cull 
the following anecdote:—A knight of 
the household of the Count de Foix, 
when the hall fire was in lack of 
fuel, proceeded to the court-yard in search 
of some, and there encountered a jack-ass, 
loaded with panniers of good dry wood. 
This new Sampson caught him up in his 
arms, carried him to the chimney, and 
threw him into the fire, heels uppermost.” 
“ A humane pleasantry,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘* much applauded by the Count, 
and all his VA Alas ! that some 
prototype of the Member for Galway was 
not amongst them, to hurl the knight 
after the jackass. 


THE PILOT—a TALE OF THE SEA. _ 


bcbeare Sir nba Drake took that fic 
panish galleon the Caca, or Spi 
he pera all its pn an loads of 
wealth ashore ; and whilst he did so, the 
Spanish pilot called out to. him, “* We 
will change names for our ships—call 
yours the Cacafogo, and ours the Caca- 
plate ;” or in plain English, “ call yours 
the Spitfire, and ours the Spitsilver.” 
EvERARD ENDLESS. 





Origins and Inventions. 
(For the Mirror. ) 
= No. IX. , 


EARLY BOOKS. 


SEVERAL sorts of materials were used 
formerly in making records; plates of 
lead and copper, the barks ot trees, bricks, 
stone, and wood were ed vd materials 
employed to engrave su gs u 

as poy were willing bes have tanemited 
to terity. J jus speaks two 
par asa oak stone, the other of 
brick, on which the children of Seth wrote 
their inventions and astronomical diseo- 
veries. Porphyrius makes mention of 
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some pillars, preserved in Cait on which 
the 4 


the Cory- th 


cerem ry 
tes in their sacrifices, were recorded. 
esiod’s works were ally written 
upon tables of lead, and ited in the 
temple of the Muses, in ia. The 
ten commandments delivered to Moses 
were written upon stone; and Solon’s 
laws upon wooden planks. Tables of 
wood, box, and ivory were common among 
the ancients; when of wood, they were 
frequently covered with wax, that people 
might write on them with more ease, or 
blot out what they had written. The 
leaves of the palm-tree were afterwards 
used instead of wooden planks, and the 
finest end thinnest part of the bark of such 
trees as the lime, the ash, the maple, and 
the elm; from hence comes the word 
&ber, which signifies the inner bark of 


the trees; and as these barks were rolled part: 


up, in order to be removed with. greater 
ease, these rolls were called volumen, a 
volume ; a name afterwards given to the 
like rolls of paper or parchment.* Thus 
we find books were first written on stones, 
witness the Decalogue given to Moses; 
then on the parts of plants, as leaves 
chiefly of the palm-tree; the rind and 


barks, es y of the tilia, or phillyrea, 
and the tian papyrus. By degrees 
wax, then leather, were introduced, espe- 


cially the skins of goats and sheep, of 
which at length parchment was prepared ; 
then lead came into use ; also linen, silk, 
horn, and, lastly, paper itself. The first 
books were in the form of blocks and 
tables; but as flexible matter came to be 
Wrote on, found it more convenient 
to make their books in the form of rolls ; 
these were composed of several sheets, 
fastened to each other, and rolled upon a 
stick, or umbilicus, the whole inaking a 
kind of column, or cylinder, which was 
to be m by the umbilicus as a 
handle, it being reputed a crime (as we 
are told) to take hold of the roll itself. 
The outside of the volume was called 
frons; the ends of the umbilicus, cornua 
(horns), which were usually carved, and 
adorned with silver, ivory, or even gold 
and ious stories ; the title was struck 
oni outside, aid the whole volume 
when extended, might make a yard and 
a half wide, and fifty long. The form, 
or internal arrangement of books, has also 

ne many varieties ; at first the 
letters were only divided into lines, then 
into separate words, which, by degrees, 
were noted with accents, into periods, pa- 
ragraphs, chapters, and other divisions. 


* The name is derived from the Latin voivo, 
to roll up, the ancient manner of making up 
hooks, as we find in Cicero's time tho libraries 
eonsisted wholly of such rolls. 


e lines b from the right and ran 
Sslivash; noe as = and 
western nations, pr ewes de gl others, 
p RP toy pete etree 
terna’ e one 

orterpate'y ong returning 


some the page is entire and uniform ; in 
others divided into columns; in others, 


the Mirror, No. CXXXIII. ; they had 
likewise, Fa with rethewe ct their 

pieces, tail-pieces, effigies, schemes, maps, 
and the like. ‘The end of the book, now 
denoted by Finis, was anciently marked 
with this character <j, cornis 
there also ores oom yest gg - the 
beginnings and endings of books ; the ong 
to exhort the reader to be cous, and 
proceed to the following books ;, the others 
were conclusions, often guarded. with im- 


before those of Moses, since he cites seves 
tal. Scipio Sgambati and others even 
talk of books before the deluge, written 
y the. patriarchs Adam, Seth, Enos, 
ainan, Enoch, Methusalem, 
Noah and his wife; also by Ham, 
het and his wife; besides others 
gmons or angels; of all whi 
peeerne me found enough to 
uvian li : but 
either the oe: of idle han 
impostures of fraudulent ones. A 
of Enoch is even cited in the Epi 
Jude, ver. 10 and 15, from whi 
endeavour to prove the reality of the 
diluvian writings ; but the book cited 
that Apostle is generally allowed, both by 
ancient and modern writers, to be spue 


I 


Es 
#8 Pritt ist 


TF 


of seventy others prior to Homer, 9 
Hermes, eus, ne, Horus, 
nus, Museus, Palamedes, Zoroaster, &c. 
but of the greater part of these there is 
not. the least fragment remaining $ and of 
others, the pieces which go under their 
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names are generally held by the learned 
to’ be eapporiciious. Hardouin far- 
ther, all the ancient books, both 
Greek tin, except Cicero, Pliny, 
Virgil’s Georgics, Horace’s Satires and 


spurious, and forged in the thirteenth 
eentury, by aclub of persons, under the 
direction of one Severus Archontius. 
— Greeks, it is to be observed, 
the 

to 


ery kind; our 

ew ar itself is founded in books, and 
ut them, says a eaaeie’ God is 
silent, justice dormant, physic at a stand, 
osophy lame, letters dumb, and all 
volved in cimmerian darkness.” 

which have been bestowed 
upon books are infinite ; they are repre. 
sented as the refuge of truth, which is 
banished out of conversation ; as stand- 
ing counsellors and ers, always at 
hand, and always disinterested ; having 
this advantage over all instructions, that 
they are ready to repeat their lesson as 
often as we please. Books supply the 
Want of masters, and even, in some meas 
tute, the want of genius and invention, 
and can raise the dullest is Who have 
memory, above the level of the — 
a if destitute of their help. Perhaps 
highest glory is the affection borne 

them by many of the greatest men of all 
ages. Cato, the elder Pliny, the Em- 
petor Julian, and others, are on record for 
| ay great devotion to books; the last 


ted his passion by some 

; 1 oy in their praise. Richard 
Bary, Bi 
Chancellor 


of Purham, and Lord 
England, has an express 
tréatise on the love of books. 
FOREST OR GAME LAWS. 


Ir is gencrally allowed by all who have dzed 


made remarks, that the Game Laws, as 
they are now, and have subsisted for ages, 
are a disgrace to the noble fabric of our 
free constitution, and it is not the more 
remarkable since they had their origin in 
ery as the following passage 
Bla sufficiently demonstrates :-— 
“ Another violent alteration of the Eng- 
lich constitution (he says) consisted in the 
ps wf whole poentes for the 
pos par e ‘8 iversion ; 
Set eatiictiog tok et nak na 
ancient forests of the kingdom to the un- 
Teasonable severity of forest. laws, im- 
te the continent ; whereby the 
ughter of a beast was made almost as 


Herodotus, and Homer, to be these 


penal as the death of a man. In the 
Saxon times, though no man was. allowed 
to kill or chase the king’s deer, ote 
might start any game, pursue and 
upon his own estate. eas of 
new constitutions vested 

of all the game in England in 
the alone ; and no man was 
to disturb any fowl of the air, or any 
beast of the field, of such kinds as were 


ited as much with a view 


i to e the breed of animals, as to in. 


di the subject. From a similar prine 
ciple to which, the forest eens 


entirely obeoletes yet fom this rose ha 


the Game La’ ety Peers 
wantoning in, its vigour ; 
founded upon. the same unreasonable no~ 
tions of in wild crea- 
tures; and both luctive of the same 


ference, that the forest laws established 
only one mighty hunter throughout 
land, the Game Laws have raised a 
Nimrod in every manor; and 
respect the ancient law was mu 
unreasonable than the modern ; 
mide tee _ chase or r 

ight ki ein an o! 
chise ; aap ees thoagh's 1 
less than one hundred a year, is 
to kill a partridge on his own- estate, 


Fg 


f ob 
toy 


i 
g 
- 


tion.” Indeed, the body of the 

Game — as they —s ee 
wi 

eaane eee be ie vial 

culous, than that the legislature of a 


Laws enacted by Henry IV. of France; 
of whoen it is résonded, that he hoped to 
see the day, when the poorest peasant in 


from the kingdom could have a fowl for his 


Sunday’s dinner, is not a little curious, if 
we are to believe M. Lequinio, in a work 
eee newer Ae in the year 1792, en- 


s Detruits— 


Peasant 
hand, near a thicket, should 
naked, and beaten with rods wont, 
until the blood came.” So that the life 








ANTIMONY. 
Crupe antimony, styled by the ancients, 
stibium, is a mineral consists of 
sulphur, the very same as common brim- 
stone, and a substance which comes near 
to that of metals, called the regulus. By 
the whimsical alch 
red lion, because it turns red ; and also 
the philosopher’s wolf, because it con- 


composed 
metal combined with a sulphureous and 
‘ stony substance. Antimony is a black, 
striated, ponderous, friable, metallic, or 
semi-metalline body, dug out of several 
mines in many parts of the globe, that 
from gold ones is reckoned the best, and 
is an useful article in the materia medica, 
but its history is not a little curious, be- 
ing named antimony, from anti-monichos, 
from poi some monks, as it is 
said, who le too free with it, and in 
1566, one Jacob Graing published a trea- 
tise to prove it a dangerous poison, and 
advised the istrates to prohibit the 
sale thereof, as they had done of quick- 
silver and orpiment. They took this ad- 
vice, and the use of antimony was forbid 
the same year, by a decree of the faculty 
of Paris, which was confirmed by one of 
the parliament. In the year 1637, the 
same faculty allowed its use as a cathartic; 


medicinal uses of antimony, as it was 
this a first used it in. 
y. enri medicine with man 

ati of this excellent parrot f 


it was styled the grea 
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do in human bodies. With this view he 
made a multitude of experiments with 
antimony, and at last determined its effi- 
cacy; after him several other learned 
chemists pleaded the cause of suspected 
antimony, and in particular, Alexander 
Van Suchten, Glauber, Fabor, with 
many others who were very fond of it. 
Surprising it is then, that some physi- 
cians, and these men of parts and learn. 
ing too, should have so strenuously op. 
posed the emg of me into 
medicine, without (as it appears) an 
manner of contents from superiones 
which, after all, is the safest rule to go 
by, and treat it.as a downwright delete. 
rious poison. In short, then, this sul. 
phurated semi-metal, so far from being 
deleterious, is in its natural crude state, 
No poison at all, but a safe medicine of 
t e' » an excellent resolver and 
purifier of the juices. F. R—y. 


POPULATION, PRIESTS, &c. IN 
ROME. 





Tue last Census of the inhabitants of 
Rome, taken or oe of a 
1824, gives us the follo statisti 
endear :—The number of the inha. 
bitants is 338,520, of which 66,237 are 
females. There died, between us years 
1823 and 1824, 5,249 persons (43 
three days), of which number 2,988 
were females. The number of births is 
4,628 (38 every three days), of which 
number 2,288 are females. tants, 
Turks, Infidels, and Jews, are not com- 
prehended in this number. 

There are at Rome 81 principal 
churches, 32 bishops, 1,470 priests, 
1,613 monks, 1,318 nuns, 469 semina- 


ries, 1,290 poor in the hospitals, and 
1,080 detained in number 
of marriages was 1,369 (one hundred 
more than in the last year). The num- 


ber of families is 33,774. At the com- 
mencement of 1824, the population had 
increased by 2,241 persons, and within 
these nine years, by 10,126. 


ZARAGOZA. 
THEN lighted be the tongue 
honour 


That names thy home without the 
due ! 


? 
Each art of war's extremity had room, 
Twice from thy half-sacked streets the foe 
withdrew, 
And when at length stern fate decreed 
They 2 t er chil- 
y won not but 
tiren’s bloody tee? 
SouTHEY. 
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Tux capture of the fort of Outredroog, 
of which the above is a correct view from 
a drawing made by Sir Claude Martin, 
was one of the many triumphs of the Bri- 
tish arms under Lord Cornwallis during 
the war of the Mysore, in the years 1791 
and 1792. The height of this fort is 
about 1,200 feet, and the length about 
2,100 feet; the pettah whence the above 
view is taken stands about 350 feet per- 
eng level ot the country n of 


rock. 

The British army had captured by as- 
Sault the celebrated fortress of Savendroog, 
when, on the 23rd of December, 1791, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart’s peace na 
marched against Outredroog, about twelve 
roy west from Savend-o0 3 and next 


with the 24th, Lord Cornwallis followed 
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She Fort of Outredroog, in India. 


- ance, and that only by firing a 


and ed sore guns on the opposite 
side of the fort. 

Captain Scott carried the lower fort by 
escalade so rapidly, that the killedar sent 
to request a parley. While this took 
place, an appearanee of treachery was ob- 
served in the ere and that = 
garrison were em in movi 

inting guns to bear uw heasenteata, 

ited at this sight, — of the 
delay, the troops again ru on to the 
assault. Lieutenant M‘Innes, of the 72nd 
regiment, led the storm with part of the 
Europeans and the pioneers, commanded 
by Lieutenants Dowse and Macp! 
supported by Captain Scott, who followed 
in more order with the rest of his 
force. Some of the gateways were broke 
open, others escaladed ; till passing five 
or six different walls, which defended this 
steep and difficult rock, the troops at 
length gained the summit, andjput the 
garrison to the sword. So infatuated. were 
the enemy, that whenever they saw a 
single E above the walls they 
fled ; and alt h such was the myn 
ness and narrowness of some of 
road in the ascent, that a few resolute 
men might have defended the place 
against an army, it was only at the last 

hey attempted any resist- 
mus- 
ket shot, which two soldiers were 
wounded. 


many, terrified at the ap. 
the Europeans with their bayo- 
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nets, are said to have precipitated them- 
selves from the tock. 


Select Biography. 


No. XXXIII. _ 





THOMAS BURGESS, BISHOP OF 
SALISBURY. 


Tees, he determined to settle in life, and 
mariied Miss Bright, the daughter of a 
gentleman of fortune, with whom he 


was received by the post, with the name 
of “ Henry Addi ”? on the super- 
sctiption, on woe 4 unconscious of his 
intended advancement, he coolly replied, 
that some of his correspondents had ob- 
tained a frank from a gentleman to whom 
he himself was formerly known ! 

On. breaking the seal, and unfolding 
the cover, he read as follows: 

“ Dear Sir,—Although many years 
have elapsed since we had any personal 
intercourse, yet to convince ‘you that I 
continue to bear you in mind, I have to 
inform you that the bishopric of St. Da- 
vid’s, which is now vacant, is entirely at 
your service.—I am, dear Sir, your most 
obedient, &c. &c. 

“H. AppingTon.” 


Soon after the receipt of this very kind 
and auspicious epistle, Dr. Burgess re- 
pales 2s pr waited on the retainer, 
in Downing.-street, on purpose to. m 
his shioniclameas, was presented to 
the » and. consecrated and. inducted 
Gee SE bey, eae siaees wom 
at to his garment, unexpect- 
edly, .yet not undeservedly, and by the 
intervention of singular events, But. he 
was not dazzled by the glitter of the epise 
copecy § and it. was truly, as well as 
kindly.observed, by the Prelate of. Dur- 
ham, “ that; his friend Burgess had ac. 
cepted his new situation from gratitude, 


ou ec 
‘Yn the 1 the Church Union 
Oh ee 

vid’s chief object of w was to 


for the education of 


have 0 : at one 
of Me te Universiti fronton or 
Cambridge. The following is a copy of 


Report of the Committee on a proposed 
Establishment for the Education of 
Young Men intended for Orders, who 
ate precluded the advantages of an Uni. 
versity Education. 


“ THE distance of this diocese from the 
Universities, and the poverty of. the 
greater part of its benefices, place an unis 
versity education out of the reach of most 
candi for orders.. It has, therefore, 
long been the wish of some zealous friends 
of religion and the establishment; to pro- 
vide some appropriate and effectual means 
of clerical education within the diocese. 
The ste; p eyivicd lash 90 the:plen pat 

TO to e: public, 
= be seen in the penne to the An. 
niversary Sermon. 

“ At the meeting the rural deans, 
on the 2nd of July 1806, it was proposed 
to build, lodging-rooms at Ystradmeirig 
for the seciety’s exhibitioners.. Upon. in- 
quiry since. made, it that there 
are local difficulties, which render this si- 
tuation not’so convenient as was ex! 
These difficulties have induced the society 


h of . 
is part of a Papen: betmnaiag to be ere 
of St. David’s, who is willing to grant to 
the society ground ou 4 
sary building, ‘ga c.. Lianddewi 
Brefi recommends itself also on several 
other accounts, as a place of education for 
the ministry: such as its seclusion from 
populous society, its vicinity to some of 








—————————E a eel lll 
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the Bishop's best patronage, which might 

Thief Ue mamets 5 Tes apectane shenchs 
of the masters ; its spacious chu 

which is large enough to accommodate a 
numerous society; its convenience for 
stone, fuel, &c.; and its healthy situa- 
tion. Llanddewi Brefi at present appears 
the preferable situation, because no other 
has been suggested which possesses so 
many advantages, or which has not some 
eounterbalancing disadvantages. But 
choice of situa 
dlety, and the committee earnestly solicit 
¢ommunication and advice from all friends 
to the proposed establishment. 

* An establishment for the purpose of 
derical education will bring the plans 
p as society into earlier maturity than 

0 lodging-rooms at Ystrad- 
po 3; which were judged eligible chiefly 
on account of their intended vicinity to a 
very valuable school long established. 
But in the new situation, the seminary 
will assume the form (which the society 
has always had ultimately in view) of an 
establishment, which does not aspire to 
the dignities and advantages of university 
education ; but will embrace a course of 
professional studies, which the most learn- 
ed and accomplished schoolmaster cannot 
provide for his pupils. In the seminary 

- of Lianddewi Brefi itjis intended to have 
distinct courses of lectures— 

“1. On theology and Christian morals. 

“2. On languages—Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin. 


pans tne Soapinm, tah the. staly tm 


e. 
“4, risa history and church es- 
tablishments, wich especial reference to 
our own church. 


%§. On the duties of the clerical pro- 

and the existing laws relative to 
church. 

* It appears that a sum not less than 

ten thousand pounds will be necessary for 

building. apartments for a master and 

three lecturers, and rooms for thirty stu- 

dents, with the requisite ap 

clusive of what. will be requ 

permanent maintenance of masters 

students. 


It i pees tu begin the 
filling as soon do Sabmnptonined 
and received. 


mene 


toom. . These two rooms will be. so ar 


is still open to the so- , 


be proportioned to t oniehys 
pick and consequently mu short of 
the are to which 4, is intended to be 
carried, according as the society’s finances 
for 4 object increase. 

66 e 4 


and another by an ex 

Till the intended build is ready to re- 
ceive the masters and students, the pro- 
posed exhibitions for scholars at Ystrad- 
meirig school continue open, as is pro- 
vided for by the fund for clerical educa. 


the usual term 
of classical pasa school’; as no 
scholars will be admissible at Llanddewi 


“ The Committee have only to add, 
that the society have to provide, 

‘4. For the building of the seminary. 

“92. For the salary of the master or 


ters. 
“: 3, For the maintenance of the students. 
“ A seminary intended to facilitate the 
means of education to future candidates 
for orders in this diocese, who are preclud- 
ed the advantages of an university educa. 


tion; to remove impediments, which have 
contributed to the growth of schism ; and 
to advance the and credit of the 


we he ene ity; but they look for. 
en, to a zealotis: arid lis 


rectors, or i 
“ T. St. Davips 


impropriators. 
« President.” 


England, 
probation and aid of the twe U: 

the munificence of the king; and the fas 
vou of his majesty’s ministers, the great 
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called The Royal Sovciety of Literature, 
which his Majesty has most muhificentl 
endowed with eleven ee per 
annum ; a thousand guineas being allotted 
to ten persons eminent for their literary 
services to the public, and one hundred 
guineas for two gold medals, to be given 
et to pone distinguish by 
works of great literary merit, or by use’ 
discoveries in literature. The Ac Ars of 
last year were adjudged to William Mit- 
ford, Esq. for his History of Greece, and 
to Signor Angelo Mai, librarian of the 
Vatican, for his' various important. disco- 
veries of works of classical wet sup- 
posed long since to be lost. e medals 
of the present year have been adju to 
James Rennel, Esq. for his phical 
works, and to Charles Wilkins, Esq. for 
his works in Sanscrit literature. 
Although we do not entertain a very 
favourable opinion of the Royal Society 
of Literature, the members of which have 
within the last few days been allowed 
to prefix to their names the initials, 
M.R.S.L. (Member of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature), yet it must be allow- 
ed that the ten pensions of 100 guincas 
appear to have been distributed with an 
honest impartiality and discrimination. 
the death of John Fisher, Bishop 
of Salisbury, Dr. Burgess was promoted 
to that See, an appointment which does 
honour ‘to his present Majesty, and is 
certainly a due reward to the learning, 
talent, and private worth of the indivi- 
dualon whom it has been conferred. The 
Bishop of Salisbury is a prolific writer, 
and most of his works are polemical,’and 
strictly*orthodox. In the relations of pri- 
vate life, we have already stated he is 
amiable ; and that he was much esteemed 
in the diocese over which he so long pre- 
sided, will be seen Hg description, in 
wun A - 4 Mrrror, of the 
ase which has been presented 
to him by a portion of his late diocese. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


THE CITY OF DAMASCUS. 


Tx city of Damascus is seven miles in 
circumference ; the width is quite dispro- 
portioned to the . Which is above 
two miles. The of this, the most 
ancient city in the world, are low, and do 
not enclose it more than two-thirds round. 


The street, still called t, and where 
St. Paul is, with reason, to have lived, 
is entered by the road from Jerusalem. It 


is »& mile in length, 
booed, aad well paved “A body winiog 
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in one of the towers to the east, is shown 
us as the place where the Apostle was let 
down ina basket. In the way to Jeru- 
salem is the spot where his course was ar. 
rested by the light from Heaven. A 
Christian is not allowed ‘to reside here, 
except in a Turkish dress: the Turks of 
Damascus, the most bigotted to their re. 
ligion, are less strict than in other parts 
in some of their customs. The women 
are allowed a great deal of liberty, and 
are met with every evening in the beauti- 
ful promenades around the city, walking 
in parties, or seated by the riverside. The 
women of the higher orders, however, 

more aloof, and form parties beneath 
the trees, and, attended by one or two of 
their guardians, listen to the sound of 
music. Most of them wore a loose white 
veil, but this was often turned aside, 
either for coolness, or to indulge a pas- 
senger with a glimpse of their features. 
They had oftentimes fair and ruddy com- 
plexions, with dark eyes and hair, but 
were not remarkable for their beauty. 
Women of a certain description are often 
seen in parties, each mounted on a good 
horse, well dressed and unveiled, driving 
on with much gaiety and noise, with a 
male attendant to protect them from in- 
sult. The fruits of the plain are of va- 
rious kinds, and of excellent flavour. 
Provisions are cheap, the bread: is the 
pe neti in the os eo 
every morn in small light cakes, per- 
fectly sep oak in quality ever 
that of Paris. These cakes with clouted 
cream, sold in the streets fresh ev 
morning, the most delicious honey, 
a coffee, formed our daily break- 
ast. 

This luxurious city is no place to A os 
form penance in ; the paths around, - 
ing through the mass of woods and fruit- 
trees invite you daily to the most delight- 
ful rides and walks. Summer-houses are 


which opens into the If you feel 
at any time satiated, you have only to 
advance out of the canop’ 
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from the town ; it is a part of the 

plain, and its entire area is thickly plant- 
ed with rose-trees, in the cultivation of 
which great care is taken. One of the 


best tarts we ever tasted was composed of . 


nothing but rose-leaves. 

There are several extensive cemeteries 

around the city. Here the women often 

ir in the morning to mourn over the 
dead: their various ways of manifes 
their ‘grief were striking, and some o 
eerie 
companied by li ughter ; they 
inelt before the tomb, when both wept 

and bitterly. Others were clamorous 
in their laments ; but the wailing of the 
mother was low and heart-breaking. Some 
threw themselves prostrate, with shrill 
cries, and others bent over the sepulchres 
without uttering a word. In some of the 
cemeteries we often observed flowers and 
pieces of bread laid on the tombs, beside 
which the relations sat in silence. 

The great bazaar for the reception of 
the caravans at Damascus, is a noble 
building; the roof is very lofty, and sup- 
a by pillars; in the midst is a large 

An immense fountain adorns the 
stone floor beneath, around which are the 
warehouses for the various merchandize : 
the circular above opens into a 
number of hers for the lodging of 
the merchants. The large mosque is a fine 
and spacious building; but no traveller 
is permitted more than to gaze through 
the door as he passes by. Its beautiful 
and lofty dome and minaret form conspi- 
cuous objects in every view of the town. 
Many of the private houses have a splen- 
did interior ; but there is nothing sightly 
in the part that fronts the street. T 
=~ of two or three of hey rivers 

the town is a singu luxury, 

their banks being in general lined with 
trees, and crossed by light bridges, where 
seats and cushions are laid om. for the 
passengers. The bazaars are the most 
agreeable and airy in the east, where the 
richest silks oak tenable of the east, 
sabres,, balsam of Mecca, and the pro- 
duce of India and Persia are to be found. 
But ene luxury, which Wortley Monta- 
declared only was wanting to make 

the Mussulman life delightful, is scarcely 
to be found in Damascu i 


maust be indebted to their kindness, or go 


The sellers are well 
and .remarkably civil. 
large vessels are constantly 


it, and directly presents it to i 
Qur abode was not fc font doe 
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their stand here, and, placing small seats 
in the shade, served you with their beve- 


paved, enn 
miles to the village of h, is neat] 
paved with flat smooth ” and 4 
sesses a good foot; 


ally for the accommodation of 
near which is sometimes found 


are instantly obtained. The houses of the 
city are built for a few feet of the lower 
part with stone, the rest is of brick. The 
inhabitants dress more richly than in any 
other Turkigh city, and more warmly than 
to the south, for the climate is often cold 
in winter; and the many streams of water, 
however rich the fertility they produce, 
are said to give too great a humidity to 
the air. It would be a good situation for 
an European physician; and Monsieur 
Chaboiceau, a Frenchman, who has re- 


he sided here forty years, being now eighty 


years old, appears to live in comfort and 
affluence, has good practice, and is much 
esteemed. The great mountain, 
crowned bay ve is a fine and refresh. 
ing object city ; and large quan. 
tities of snow are often brought from it 
for the use of the sherbet shops, and the 
luxury of ‘the more affluent inhabi- 
tants. Every private house of any 
respectability is supplied with 
and in some of the coffee-houses, 4 jed 
d’eau rises to the height of five ot six 
feet, around which are seats and cushions. - 
We our time very agreeably 
here. In the evening some of the friends 
of our host came to sit and converse, and 
we sometimes rode into the plain, at the) 
extremity of the line of foliage.. The num- 
ber of Christians in the city is computed 
at ten thousand, natives of the place, of 
which those of the Greek religion are the 


; most numerous, and there are, many.Ca- 


tholics and Armenians. . They appear, to 
live in great comfort, in the full and an. 





MO. 

distarbed exerciec of their religion and 
their different customs. ‘Phe intolerance 
of the Turks is mere in sound than in 
reality; in all our intercourse with them 


te, 
Ss never for a moment felt the 
we met them in remote si Ss 
are a generous and honourable people, and 


vindictiveness and deceit are not in their 
nature. The state of the Jews at this 


with ‘perfect ney. One wm | 


Lebanon a few days before. 
(To be concluded in our neat.) 





MR. CHARLES KEMBLE'S ADDRESS. 
On the appearance of Monsieur Mazurier at 
Covent Garden Theatre, as Punch. 


Comsg, all ye admirers of punch, 

Come and gaze on our Polichinel; ., 
Did ever a soul wear his bunch, 

Or scream with his voice half so well ? 


Our prince (to whom long life I wish) 

Calls the marquis’s punch ¢ quite the thing !* 
And is our punch a less pleasant dish 

To set before—even a king? 


And lord Hertford himself—would I could 
But persuade the great Stannaries’ Warden 
To patronise me—and he should 
Make my punch for me at Covent-garden ! 


And Devonshire's duke, too, should come, 
And confess that my punch did surpass 

Even Ais; though { wouldn't, like some, 
Wish mine to be frappé de glace. 


And ladies of punch-loving fame, 
Should find @ Polichinedle + suits 

Even them; and I'd call on thy name, 
‘Most punch-loving relict of ! 


Come, lady, and bring in thy suite 
The —— of ———_—_, thy lover ! 
And thou'lt see in his shipwreck, I weet, 
How he’s sometimes, like thee, half-seas over. 





Or behold him devour'd by the whale,t 
And to sighs of deep sorrow resign thee ! 
That all sorts of whale-bones would fail 
In the effort, good lack ! to confine thee | 
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friendly, and’ hos. - 





From the west end of town fet me turn, 
And address the wise men of the cast 
Can they all my arguments spurn, 
Unless Punch's attractions have ceased ? 
No, never! till Tom's in Cornhill, 


Cn a ge jl mn Shakspeare) be: 


Shall have gone, like queen Mab, out of mind. 


And next I appeal to each Scot ; 
(Though I-know that the punch is divine 
Which Glasgow calis hers) will they not— 
Will they not make a trial of mine? 
Oh, yes, and the Irisli who love 
Punch of all kinds, and love to be frisky, 
Will acknowledge my punch far above 
Their own brewage of Inishone whiskey ! 


They shall come, and the deeds that are done 
By Mazurier shall strike each beholder 
With wonder, for, just like a gun, 
He can throw his leg over his shoulder ! 
And his joints are so supple, they seem 
As if they were hung upon wires ; 
And his leaps, and his wajk, and his seream, 
Are what every Parisian admires. 
And #0 will the English, I ween, 
When they’ve witness'd the things he pen. 
forms ; 
But even if they hiss, *twill be seen 
That his shipwreck has used him to storms. 


But crowds I have no doubt will go, 
And see him again and again ; 
And parties, for French punch, I know, 
Will quit their punch 4 /a Romaine ! 
' News of Literature. 


RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 
(Continued from page 335.) 
Wnuar are we, at our time of the day, 
to think of Mr. Owen and others, with 
what they are pleased to call their ‘new 
perme cot y, if - sen of 
women been and. respect. 
fully attended to, the Se caatlan age would 
have been restored long ago—perhaps’ 
tea ping and otarag: oh One: 

ga) and staring at ir’ dri- 
velling titator 
I i only notice a decree, : which, 





consid the above statute as it affects’ 


the amassing of wealth, is admirable for 
the-even-handed justice it ed 
human 


I may say, its deep knowl: 
neeceie, aaa vender selicivode oe the peace 


and comfort of society. Young men‘ in 


ee = do in the first 
ce, to the old and ngly—the young 
and took their turn next. How 
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of the city is here especially provided 

. Ascene follows,which places the ladies 
in a very singular situation, as ‘it respects 
their vanity and the display of their 
charms. Two ancient dames lay claim 
toa youth, one insisting that he is com- 
pelled by law to.obey her, on which the 
other says—“ No, not if another old 
woman ‘s that is UGLIER!” — 
These were indeed the good old times ; 
we hear of no such boastings in our 
ake, having weighed this matter well, 
Ican anticipate no reasonable objection 
toa dissolution of ministry at the next 
dissolution of parliament ; and that their 
places, as well as the various seats in the 
—_ should be -_—s women, I 
not go beyond this experiment at 
starting, although I cannot danas how 
any.one can deny that we are as well 
fitted for the bar as the senate.—Sir 
Fretful, in The Critic, (himself an ex- 
cellent one), says—‘* The women are 
ihe best after all.” However, I 
waive these offices for the present; but I 
cannot help thinking that women are too 
much overlooked in providing effectively 
for the bar. What great things might 
we not ict from their fascinating 
small about and about it? In that 


pussling a 
isty charms of 


fractify the practice, they would doubtless 
equal (flattering as the compli- 
ment must ap ,” any and all the 
other stuff silk gowns that rustle 
through our courts. “If any one ques- 
tions their powers, (the eloquence of 
women), let him,” says Addison, * but 
be present at those debates which fre- 
neatly arise among the ladies of the 
itish fishery,—debates held, where, as 
Goldsmith ex it, “they sell the 
best fish and the plainest English.” 
But I shall confine myself to the House 
of Commons, and our superior qualifica- 
to figure with effect in that quarter. 
or talk is, as I take it, the 
’ ient in a senator—dumbies 

are alway: at—twe shall therefore 
be respected. “ Nature,” some one has 
observed, “gave men two ears, and only 
One tongue, to signify that he should 
hear as much as he says.” Our 
enemies will not affirm that 


tural sinecure, for I of finding 
any one amongst our body qualified for: 
the office. In-every other respect:we are 
as debaters and armed: at all 

often much. 


adjournments take place ; of Glan 
sity for recreation, and prorogations fol. 


0Ce: 
casionally get themselves into scrapes and 
difficulties, from which, being mere men, 


authority of Simonides, (no flatterer of: 
ours, as his Iambics 


Fox-ite dest suited to meet and overcome 
all the turns and chances of office. 

For our laws, they will be simple; 
and simplicity in legislation is a merit of 
the first order. We shall at once sw 
off or reform thie statutes at: dango,” efit 
declare away the common law, as it res’ 

rdz its iniquity touching: ourselves.—. 
We wish our first act to be an act of ' 
justice; and what can be more just than 
to see. that one half the country, and that 
half allowed to be the most beautiful) be 
in the enj t of an equal administra. 
tion of t laws Shecuimen-aneie 
the state ? es content, ‘ 
to such enactments and alterations ‘as!’ 
anh regula z a A 
deem requisite, wii 
notwithetending the ste. and socket: 
ble inferiority, both in mind and ot 
predecessors and their constituents.’ 
Weshall have ourown pridileges, 
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these little 
But this is not the place or time to enter 
into the minutia of government, or to 
discuss state affairs—it is enough -for the 
happiness and the hopes of the country, to 
know that all such mischiefs as they have 
hitherto suffered will no longer be in- 
flicted on them by mankind. ; 
.It-would be premature, and indeed it 
is. impossible for me at this moment to be 
prepsted with my budget, but having re- 
ported. progress in this desirable end, I 


ae I think it an excess of 


i teas Socongeene Pah Ps. son pa 


ve no objection 
capacities will allow of. Therefore I 
y approve of Captain Cu1as, and 

fessor VOELKER, who bene .cynned 

a Gymnasium ; and taking probably the 
hint from our dress, der ladies al- 


perceive by the advertisement that “ the 
conductors of various female seminaries” 





She Gatherer. 
Tam but a Gatherer and disposer 
men's stuff.°— Wotton. 

Atonzo Cano was one of the best 
painters ever educated in Spain, and was 
still more celebrated as a sculptor. The 
former ap to have been his favourite 
art, he more eminently excelled 
in the latter, which he seemed to 

= om oe from oe study of 

principal pursuit. artist a 
literally to have felt “ the ruli cai 
strong in death ;” for when the priest 
who attended him presented the crucifix, 
he turned his eyes away, and refused to 
look at it, because the scul; was 30 
badly executed ; but for a plain 
cross, which being brought to him, he 
devoutly embraced it and expired. 
J. W. 


of other 


PUNNING CONUNDRUMS. 
bs be $ are A pnae which are ready to be 
sent into the country, compared to ? 
Because they are barrell’d. fie 


Why does the performances at the 


theatres on the south side of the water 
get more applauded than on the north 
side? Because they are nearest to 
es A (Capies) 

y is a coach-horse’s harness like 
the means of discovering a robbery? 
Because there are traces to it. 

Why should a singer be compared toa 
banker? Because he lives by his notes. 

Why should a dancer be compared to 
a person that sells fish ? Because he lives 
by his heels eae) 

Why is nwich Park to be com. 
red toa church? Because there is a 
steep hill to it (steeple.) 


A DISCOVERY. 


A GENTLEMAN praising the personal 
charms of a very plain woman before 
Foote, the latter whispered him, “+ And 
why don’t you lay claim to such an ac- 
complished beauty ?” ** What right have 
I to her ?” said the other, .‘ Every right 
by the law of nations, as the first 
coverer !” 





“FINE WOMAN. 
MADAME DE STAEt inquiring of Bona- 


parte: who he accounted the finest woman 
in the world, the Em; replied, “She 
who has brought forth the greatest num- 


ber of children.” 
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